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THE LAST HOURS OF WASHINGTON, 


From the Custis’ Recollections. 


Twenty-eight years have passed away, since 
an interesting group were assembled in the 
Deathroom, ‘and witnessed the last bours of 
Washington, So keen and unsparing hath been 
the scythe of Time, that ofall those who watched 
over the Patriarch’s couch on the 13th and 14th 
of Dec. 1799, but a single personage survives, 

On the morning of the 13th, the General was 
engaged in making some improvements in front 
of Mount Vernon. As was usual with him, he 
carried his own compass, noted his observations 
and marked out the greuad. The day became 
rainy, with sleet, and the improver remained so 
long exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 
as to be considerably wetted before his return to 
the house. About one o’cloeck he was seized 
with chillness and nausea, but having changed 
his clothes, he sat down to his in-door work— 
there being no moment of his time for which he 
had not provided an appropriate employment. 

At night, on joining his family circle, the Gen- 
eral complained of slight indisposition, and, after 
a single cup of tea, repaired to his Library, where 
he remained writing until between eleven and 
twelve o'clock. Mrs. Washington retired about 
the usual family hour, but becoming alarmed at 
not hearing the accustomed sound of the Libra- 
ry door, as it closed for the night, and gave sig- 
nal for rest in the well regulated mansion, she a- 
rose again, and continued silting up, in much 
anxicty and suspense. At length the well known 
step was heard on the stair, and upon the Gen- 
eral’s entering his chamber, the lady kindly chid- 
ed him for remaining up so late, knowing himself 

to be unwell; to which Washington made this 
memorable reply: ‘‘I came as soon as my basi- 
ss was accomplished, You well know, that, 
thro’ along life, it has been my unvaried rule, nev- 
er to put off till the morrow the duties which should 
be performed to-day.” 
- faving first covered up the fire with care, the 
than of mighty labours at last sought repose ; but 
it came not.as it had been wont to-do, to comfort 
and restore, after the many and earnest occupa- 
tions of the well spent day, The night was pas- 
sed in feverish restlessness and pain. ‘Tired na- 
ture’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep, was destined 
no more to visif his couch; yet the manly suffer- 
er uttered no complaint, would permit no one to 
be disturbed in their rest, on his account, and it 
was only at day break he would consent that the 
Overseer might be called in, and bleeding resort- 
el to.—A vein was opened, but without affording 
relief. Couriers were despatched to summon 
Dr. Clark, the family, and Drs. Dick and Brown, 
as consulting Physicians, all of whom came with 
speed. The proper remedies were administered, 
bot without producing their healing effects, while 
fhe patient, yielding to the anxious looks of all 
around him, waived his usnal objection to medi- 
cines, and took those which were prescribed, 
without hesitation or remark. ‘The medical geu- 
tle;nen spared not their skill, and all the resour- 
ées of their art were exhausted in unwearied en- 
denyours to preserve this noblest work of na- 
ture. 


ee 


Night approached——the last night of Washing- 
ton—the weather became severely cold, while 
the group gathered nearer to the couch of the 
sufferer, watching, with intense anxiety, for the 
sligLtest dawning of hope. Ele spake but little. 
To the respectful and affectionate inquiries of an 
old family servant, as she smoothed dowa his pil- 
low, how he felt himself, he answered, ‘ 1 am 
very ill.” To Dr. Craik, bis earlidst Companion 
in arms, longest tried and bosom friend, he ob- 
served: ‘Tam dying, Sir—but am not afraid to 
die.” To Mrs. Washington, he said—‘+ Go to 
my escritoir, and in the private drawer you will 
find two papers—bring them to me.” They 
were brought. He continued; ‘‘ these are my 
wills—-preserve this one, and Lurn the other,” 
which was immediately donc. Calling to Col. 
Lear, he directed; ‘Let my corpse be kept for 
the usual period of three days.” 

Here we would beg leave to remind our read- 
ers, that in a former part uf this work, we have 
said that Washington was old fashioned in mtch 
of his habits and manners, and in some of his 
opinions, nor was he the less to be admired on 
those accounts. The custom of keeping the 
dead for the scriptural period of three days, is 
derived from remote antiquity and arose, not 
from fear of premature interment, as in more 
modern time, but from motives of veneration to- 
ward the deceased; for the latter enabling the 
relatives and friends to assemble from a distance 
to perform the funeral rites—for the pious watch- 
ings of the corpse; and for tue many sad, yet 
endearing ceremonies with which we delight to 
pay our last duties to the remains of those we 
have loved. 

The patient bore his acute sufferings with 
manly fortitude, and perfect resignation to the 
Divine will; white, as the night advanced, it be- 
caine evident that he was sinking ; and he seem- 
ed fully aware that his “hour was nigh.’ He 
inquired the time, and it was answered, a few 
moments to twelve. He spake no more, the 
hand of death was upon him, and he was consci- 
ous that his “hour was come.” With surprising 
self-possession he prepared to die. Composing 
his form at length, and folcing his hands upon his 
bosom--without a sigh-—without a groan—the 
Father of his Country expired, gently as though 
an infant died. Nor pang nor struggle told, when 
the noble spirit took its noiseless flight ; while, 
so tranquil appeared the manly features in the 
repose of death, that some moments had pa:sed 
ere those around could believe that the Patriarch 
was no more. 

It may be asked, and, why was the ministry of 
religion wanting to shed its peacful and benign 
lustre upon the last hours of Washingtun ? Why 
was he, to whom the observances of sacred things 
were ever primary duties, through life, without 
their consolations in his last moments? We an- 
swer, circumstances did not permit.—-It was but 
for a little while that the disease assumed so 
threatening a character as to forbid the encour- 
agement of hope ; yet, to stay that summons 
which none may refuse to give, still further length 
of days to him whose ‘‘time-honorcd life”? was so 
dear to mankind, prayer was not wanting to the 
Throne of Grace. Closeto the couch of the 


sufferer, resting her head upon that ancient book, 
with which she had been wont to hold pious com- 
munton, a portion of every day, for more than 
halfa century, was the venerable consort, ab- 
sorbed insilent prayer, and from which she only 
arose when the morning group prepared to bear 
her from the chamber of the dead. Such were 
the last hears of Washington. 


The following concise description of the an 
cient city of the Chaldeans, will, we think, be 
read with much interest. While its grandeur 
and beauty impress the mind with wonder and 
astonishment, its final destruction and fall af- 
ford ample evidence of the truth of the Bible— 
of the prophecies which were uttered concern- 
ing it, long before its ‘beauty was Jaid low,” 
and it ‘‘became as an heap.” The prediction 
of the prophet has been but too sadly realized: 
“It shall not be inhabited, neither shall it be 
dwelt in froin generation to generation—-neith- 
er shall the Arabian pitch his tent there—neith- 
er shall the shepherds make their fold there.-— 
But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, 
and their houses shall be full of doleful crea- 
tures—and owls shall dwell there, and Satyrs 
shall dance there. And the wild beasts of the 
islands shall cry in their desolate houses, and 
dragons in their pleasant palaces!” With 
what fatal truth, has this prophecy been fulfil- 
led! The lizard, as he “drags his slimy length?’ 
over the ruins of capitals—of mosaic columns, 
and tesselated fret-work, of ancient artists, 
speaks of that great cily, which has been, but us 
noi—of the ‘‘Beauty of the Chaldees” which 
faded in the noon-tide of its splendor. ‘The 
traveller, as he gazes upon the heaps of rub- 
bish, which the ruin of former greatness has 
made, is forced to exclaim, in the language of 
truth, ‘“‘How hath the oppressor ceased—the 
golden city ceased!” 

RUINS OF BABYLON, 

Babylon, the capital of the Assyrian empire, 
was situated on the Euphrates, 60 miles S. of” 
Bagdad. It was founded by the first descend- 
ants of Noah, 2234 years B. C.; greatly en- 
larged and embellished by Semiramis, the As~ 
ryrian queen, 1200 B. C. and raised to the 
greatest magnificence and splendor by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. It was situated on both sides of 
the river Euphrates, in a large plain of a very 
deep and fruitful soil. 

The form of the city was a complete square 
surrounded by a wall GO miles in circumfer- 
ence. The walls were of extraordinary strength, 
being 87 feet broad and 350 high. They were 
built of brick, and cemented by a kind of glu- 
tinous earth called bitumen, which had the 
quality of soon becoming as hard as stone; and 
were surrounded on the outside by an immense 
ditch. ‘These walls were accounted one of 
the seven wonders of the world. On each of 
the four sides of the square, were twenty-five 
gates, at equal distances; and at each corner 
was a strong tower 10 feet higher than the 
walls. The city was composed of 50 great 
streets, each 15 miles long, and 150 {eet broad, 
proceeding from 25 gates on each side, and 
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crossing each other at right angles; besides 
four half streets, 200 feet broad, surrounding 
the whole. It was divided into 676 squares, 
extending 43 furlongs on each of their sides.— 
The inner parts of the squares were used for 
gardens, pleasure grounds, &c. 

At the two ends of the bridge over the Eu- 
phrates, were two magnificent palaces which 
had a subterraneous communication with each 
other, by means of a vault or tunnel under the 
bed of the river. The new or larger palace is 
said to have been eight miles in circuit, and 
contained within it the famous hanging gardens. 


These gardens occupied a piece of ground 400; 


feet on every side, and consisted of large ter- 
races, raised one above another till they equal- 
led in height the walls ofthe city. The ascents 


from one terrace to another was by means of| 


steps 10 feet wide; and the whole pile was sus- 
tained by vast arches, built upon other arches, 
and strengthened on each side by a solid wall 
22 feet in thickness. Within thése arches 
were very spacious and splendid apartments. 
Tn order to form a pavement for supporting the 
soil and confining the moisture of the garden, 


large flat stones, 16 feet long, and four broad, | 


were, first of all, laid upon the top of the other 


arches; over these were spread a layer of reeds | 


mixed with bitumen; upon this two rows of 
bricks closely cemented; and the whole covered 
with sheet lead, upon which the earth or mould 
was laid to a sufficient depth for the large trees 
to take firm root. In the upper terrace was a 
large reservoir, into which water was raised 
from the river by means of a species of engine, 
and kept there to be distributed to all parts of 
the garden. 

Near the old palace stood the temple of Be- 
lus; andin the middle of the temple was an im- 
mense tower, 600 feet square at the base. It 
consisted of eight distinct parts or towers, each 
75 feet high, placed one above the other, grad- 
ually decreasing towards the top like a pyra- 
mid, and rising to the height of 600 feet. The 
assent to the summit was accomplished by spi- 
ral stairs, winding eight times round the whole. 
In the different stories were chapels, or temples, 
for the worship of Baal. In thistemple of Be- 
lus, or, as some say, on its summit, was a gol- 
den image, forty feet in height, and equal in 
value to 34 millions sterling. This tower is 
understood to have been the old tower of Ba- 
bel, but greatly enlarged by Nebichadnezzar. 
Such are some of the statements recorded in 
ancient authors respecting this extraordinary 
city. There is however considerable diversity 
in their descriptions, and some of the above 
particulars are probably greatly exaggerated. 

This ancient and renowned capital of the 
eastern world was taken by Cyrus, B. C. 538, 
after which its glories rapidly decayed, till at 
length it became entirely desolate, according 
to the prediction of Isaiah:—“Babylon, the glo- 
ry of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ 
excellency, shall be as when God overthrew 

- Sodom and Gomorrah.” 

The extraordinary ruins of this city appear 
to have but little excited the notice of modern 
travellers, till a few years since, when they 
were_examined by captain Frederick, and also 
by Mr. Rich, the British resident at Bagdad. 

The reason of the great structures not being 

_in such a state of preservation as those of 
E.gypt, appears to be chiefly owing to the de- 
fect of the materials. Instead of the granite 
and porphyry, which the banks of: the Nile so 
abundantly afforded, the Babylonians-built of 
brick, cemented with bitumen. ‘The walls thus 

' formed, not only moulder from lapse of time, 
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but being easily loosened by art, they are car- 
ried away for the purpose of building elsewhere. 
Babylon thus became a great quarry for the 
construction of the modern cities in its neigh- 
borhood. Yet after the depredations of many 
ages, its grandeur is still attested, not indeed by 
the most imperfect remnant of any of its for- 
mer edifices, but by heaps of earth, bricks and 
rubbish, piled as it were in mountain masses, 
and scarcely at first distinguishable from 
elevations raised by the hand of nature. 

These ruins commence about two miles a- 
bove the town of Helleh, and cover a consider- 
able extent of country, consising of yast mounds 
of earth, formed by the decomposition of mate- 
rials of building, with brick, bitumen and pot- 
tery, strewed on the surface; and of the remains 
of buildings, and brick walls, in some instances 
surprisingly fresh. One of the mounds is 1100 
yards in length, and 800 in breadth, and ele- 
vated 50 or 60 feet above the level of the 
plain; another is 700 yards square, appears to 
be the ruins of buildings, and is a grand store 
house of bricks, whence great supplies of them 
have been obtained. The bricks are of the 
finest description, and are yet abundant. A- 
bout four miles N. of Helleh are the ruins of 
the Kesr or Palace. It is visible at a consid- 
erable distance, and is a remarkable ruin, 
which consists of several walls and piers, which 
face the cardinal points. One mile further 
N. is the supposed ruin of the Tower of Belus. 
The N. side is 200 yards long, the E. 182, the 
S. 219, and W. 136. The height of the high- 
est part is 141 feet. But the most stupendous 
mass of all the ruins of Babylon is about six 
miles SW. of Helleh, and is called by the Arabs, 
Birs Nemroad, and by the Jews, Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s Prison. It is 762 yards in circumfer- 
ence, and the most elevated part is 198 feet 
high. It is built of fine burnt bricks, which 
have inscriptions on them, and are so well ce- 
mented together that it is nearly impossible to 
separate one of the bricks from the others 
whole. 


From the [Plymouth] Spirit of the Pilgrims. 


SHORT SERMON,,..0ON SWEARING, 


“From the prophets of Jerusalem is profaneness gone 
forth into all the land.’’—Jer. xxiii. 15. 


In the context, Jehovah says, ‘‘Because of 
swearing the land mourneth, the pleasant places 
of the wilderness are dried up, and their course 
is evil, and their force is not right. For both 
prophet and priest are profane; yea, in my 
house have I found their wickedness, saith the 
Lord.” 

It is painful to contemplate the practice of 
swearing, in its most favorable light—especial- 
ly, to point it out as an evil which extensively 
prevails. But we are under the necessity of 
saying, now, as was said by the prophet, in an- 
cient times, ‘Because of swearing the land 
mourneth.”? We hear it in almost every rank 
and grade in society—from the highest down to 
the lowest. We hear it from the man that has 
grown grey. in years, down to the mere strip- 
ling, the school-boy, who has hardly Jearnt his 
letters.—I speak not of this as a cfime which 
will expose a person to eternal wretchedness 
hereafter; but as something which is neither 
useful nor ornamental in the human character, 
I speak of it as something which ought not to 
be practiced; because, in the estimation of eye- 
ry great and good man, it sinks the character, 
it destroys the reputation, of him who practises 


it.—Let me therefore say, in the language of 


our Saviour, “Swear not at all; neither by 


heaven, for it is God’s throne; neither by the — 
earth, for it is his footstool; neither by Jerusa-— 


lem, for it is the city of the great King; neither 


be yea, yea; nay, nay; for whatsoever is more 
than these, cometh of evil.” 


enin vain? Why so often do we hear man de- 
nouncing his fellow man? In ancient times, 
‘‘both prophet and priest were profane; yea, in 
|the house of God” was their wickedness to be 
found.—And is itnotsonow? Let me serious- 
ly ask; Does not profanity now go forth into all 
the land from those that profess to be the ser- 
vants of Christ ? from the house of God?—I 
ask not these questions invidiously ;—I ask 
them not to excite improper feelings ;—I ask 
them for no other purpose than because the 
subject demands them.—Where do we hear 
such profanity, as is frequently heard in the 
house of God? Were we to hear in the streets 
such language as we sometimes hear from the 
sacred desk, we should shudder for the deprav- 
ity of human nature ; our feelings would over- 
come us. When we hear the low-bred, heed- 
less man, call down the vengeance of Heaven 
on his fellow man, and doom his soul to the 
shades of everlasting despair, we can hardly 
conceal our indignation ;—and how is it that 
we can sit, unmoved and unconcerned, in the 
house of God, and hear the preacher ‘deal 
damnation round the land,”’ and doom to eter- 
nal torments far the greater part of the human 
family ? How is it, that our sensibility is so 
exquisite, our feelings so keenly touched, when 
the thoughtless youth curses his youthful asso- 
ciates, and yet not feel a passion stir within us, 
when we hear the most tremendous curses pro-~ 
nounced on all mankind! And that too for an 
action not theirs ! !—How inveterate is habit } 
how irresistible the force of education !—for 
nothing else could have produced such won- 
derful anomalies in the human mind ; nothing 
else could have so blinded the human intellect. 
Alas, that such things shoald be ! 

But is it at all to be wondered at, that we 
should hear such language used on the com- 
mon topics of life, asis frequently used in the 
house of God, and by professed servants of 
Christ, almost every Sabbath ? Surely, it is 
not. The greater wonder is, that we do not 
hear more of it, and witness more of its pernic- 
ious effects. Profanity is, at best, a great evil; 
but, when we hear it in the house of God, how 
great ! how aggravated! Sincerely do we 
hope, that it will not always be so. We hope. 
for a reformation among those that practice it; 
but we hope it will commence, where it should, 
in the house of God. Let the “‘prophet and 
the priest”? be reformed, and we doubt not that 
the reformation will be general. 43 


From the Same, 


Messrs. Editors,—I send you for publication the fol. 
lowing beautiful extract, from the lectures of Mr. Fox, 
an Unitarian divine in England. It will inform the 
public what unirarranism is the ‘other side of the 
waters.’? In what does it differ from Universalism this 
side of the waters? Readers judge ye. 


GOD THE FATHER OF ALL, 


“Philanthropy may be regarded as having 
dawned upon the world in the instruction of 
| Jesus of Nazareth. 
ciple of what before was only occasional senti- 
ment. He bound men to each others hearts, in 


by thy head, for thou canst not make one hair | 
white or black. But let your communication © 


But we may here ask, What is it, that has ~ 
caused so much profanity to prevail among us? — 
| Why do we hear so often the name of God tak- | 


He made a common prin- 
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spite of national and religious diversities, by a/ 


common origin, a common nature, and a com- 
mon relation to the one God, their Almighty 
Father. That Father he imitated by feeling 
-and inculcating universal love to man. One of 
these principles has become a distinguished 
tenet of Unitarianism, to which other systems 


they never gave them to God, or offered one 
prayer for their salvation. But what is the re- 
Jation in which such people stand to a holy 
God? What right have they to any covenant 
blessing ? Surely they ought to fear and trem- 
ble, lest God should visit their iniquities upon 
their children ; and exclude both from all the 


have abandoned the (to us) welcome task of 
proclaiming that God is, in the same sense, the 
Father of all, and consequently of uniting in 
the strongest light the brotherhood of the hu- 
manrace. By ‘whatever doctrine or hy pothe- 
sis they limit or abrogate this principle; by his 
supposed hatred to a portion of his rational 
creatures; by his eternal decree predestinating 
some to endless life, but others to endless mis- 
ery; by his identifying the children of Adam 
with their transgressing parent, and therefore 
involving them (except the elect) in his wrath 
and curse; by his leaving some to the unaided 
workings of a nature supposed to be totally de- 
praved, and only capable of producing guilt 
and wretchedness; by his not including them in 
the benefits of Christ’s satisfaction, or of the 
regenerating influence of the Holy Spirit; by 
his seeing in them only fit subjects for the visi- 
tations of his justice, and the display of his glo- 
ry in their final ruin:—whatever modification 
be adopted, there cannot but result in the heart 
of man (unless he be driven to abhor, while he 
believes in, such a character ofthe Deity) a 
diminution of brotherly feeling towards some of 
the human race. But on whatever altar, and 
to whatever theological idol, bigotry would 
immolate this glorious truth, it is Unitarianism 
that rushes in between the priest and the vic- 
tim, and stays the sacrifice, and saves from pol- 
Jution the temple of Christianity. We ap- 
proach not the throne of grace in the mockery 
of prayer for the salvation of all, which we 
know cannot and shall not be answered to all 
eternity; we see not, in the wide world, a 
claimant on our sympathy and love, who, as 
our faith tells us, is unpitied and unbeloved 
of our God. We behold not in human nature 
aloathsome mass of corruption which makes 
every thought a sin; and all, except our elect 
associates in the possession of supernaturally 
bestowed holiness, not fit to be loved, and 
scarcely fit to live; we look not for a heaven 
forever exclusive; nor think to hear with de- 
light, or with content, the horrors of vindictive 
justice proclaimed in groans of hopeless an- 
guish; nor expect that, as they burst from the 
hearts ofthe objects of our fondest attachment 
here, or of any fellow creature, they will min- 
ister to the perfection of our happiness, or be 
consistent with its existence. And therefore 
we can Jove mankind with an unreservedness 
and fulness of emotion, like that which glows 
in the New-Testament. Fox. 


For the Universalist Magazine. 


Orthodox do not believe in infant damnation, says Dr. 
Beecher. The following from the Boston Recorder, 
the orthodox paper in this city, demonstrates it. 


Children of godly and ungodly parents. 


A writer in the Boston Recorder} says—“I 
believe that godly parents who devote their 
children to God, and pray for their salvation, 
have reason to hope, when they are taken from 
them in infancy, that God will remember his 
gracious covenant, and give them a place in his 
kingdom. And I know that there are many 
‘ungodly parents, that console themselves with 
the-hope when their children are taken from 
them, that they are SURE in, heaven; though | 


blessings of his kingdom.” 


Orthodox Churches dissolved, and for Sale. 


The Trustees of the Presbyterian Church in 
Allen-street, city of New-York, ‘having labor- 
ed long, and struggled through many difficul- 
ties, and having been disappointed in all their 
hopes of efficient aid, have come to a resolu- 
tion to dissolve.” The church has been ad- 
vertised for sale. Another church belonging 
to the same denomination, has been already 
vended for a Jewish Synagogue! What would 
be said, if Unitarians should sell their churches 
to Jews or Mahometans? It is not many years 
since the Presbyterian Church in New-Orleans 
was sold to a Jew, who still owns it.-Ch. Reg. 


Free Inquiry.—That Trinitarians generally are 
unfriendly to free inquiry, we believe to be suf- 
ficiently evident. The natural and plain im- 
port of the great mass of scripture is too much 
against the doctrine to render it safe to encour- 
age a free and fearless examination. 

The following anecdote related by a certain 
correspondent of the Christian Freeman, is in 
point.—Ch. Reg. 


“Curious Fact.—In a town not ten miles from 
this, the clergyman, who is a staunch Trinita- 
rian, not long since requested his Bible Class 
to give their opinions, and make remarks free- 
ly on any passages of Scripture that might 
come before them. This was just as it should 
be. But it was of short continuance. For it 
happened that one of the class, availing himself 
of this privilege of free discussion, expressed 
the opinion that a particular passage was opposed 
to the doctrine of the Trintly; and very freely gave 
his reasons for so thinking. At once the Minis- 
ter took alarm—answered—was answered in 
return—grew warm—vexed—impatient—then 
downright angry—and wound up the argument 
by declaring that thereafter no one should be 
permitted to give his opinion—his own opinion 
only would be given, and his hearers had noth- 
ing to do, but listen and believe. Such is the 
state of free inquiry inthe 19th Century! Such 
is the argument by which some doctrines are 
defended! A Prorestant.” 


From the [Philadelphia] Souvenir. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We have réad the proposals of Messrs. J. H. Lee, 
and F. H. Pettis, to publish by subscription the Life 
and Character of ToomAs JEFFERSON, in one octayo 
volume, to contain from 450 to 500 pages. That this 
will be a work of great interest to the American public 
no one will for a moment doubt. The Biography of 
such a man as Thomas Jefferson, will be read by every 
one with that excitement which a kaowledge of the im- 
| portant benefits he rendered to his country through a 
life devoted to her service is calculated to produce. — 
We heartily wish the publishers success in their under- 
taking, and cordially recommend it to the patronage of 
the public 


THE GRAVE OF JEFFERSON, 


The following description of the place where 
rest the remains of the sage of Monticello, 


will be gratifying to the lovers of American In-| 
| dependence, 


“J ascended the winding road, which leads 
from Charlottesville to Monticello. The path 
leads to a circuitous ascent of about two miles 
up the miniature mountain, to the farm and the 
grave of Jefferson. On entering the gate 
which opens into the enclosure, numerous paths 
diverge in various directions, winding through 
beautiful groves to the summit of the hill.— 
From the peak on which the house stands, a 
grand and nearly unlimited view opens to the 
thickly wooded hills and fertile vallies, which 
stretch out on either side. The University, 
with its dome, porticoes, and colonnade, looks 
like a fair city in the plain;—Charlottesville 
seems to be directly beneath. No spot can be 
imagined as combining greater advantages of 
grandeur, healthfulness, and sectusion. The 
house is noble in its appearance; two large col- 
umns support a portico, which extends from the 
wings, and into it the front door opens. The 
apartments are neatly furnished and embellisa- 
ed with statues, busts, portraits and natural cu- 
riosities. The grounds and out-houses have 
been neglected—Mr. Jefferson’s attention be- 
ing absorded from such personal concerns by 
the cares attendant on the superintendewce of 
the University which, when in health, he visit- 
ed daily since its erection commenced. 

“At a short distance behind the mansion, in a 
quiet, shaded spot, the visitor sees a square 
enclosure, surrounded by a low, unmortared 
stone wall, which he enters by a neat wooden 
gate. Thisisthe family burial ground, contain- 
ing ten or fifteen graves, none of them marked 
by epitaphs, and only a few distinguished by 
any memorial. On one side of this simple cem- 
etery, is the resting place of the patriot and phil- 
osopher. When f saw it, the vault was just 
arched, and in readiness for the plain stone 
which ts to cover it. May it ever continue like 
Washington’ s, without any adventitious attrac- 
tions or conspicuousness; for, when we or our 
posterity, need any other memento of-our debt 
of honor to those names, than their simple in- 
scription on paper, wood or stone, georgeous 
tombs would be a mockery to their memories. 
When gratitude shall cease to consecrate their 
remembrance in the hearts of our citizens, no 
cenotaph will inspire the reverence we owe to 
them,” 


The folowing is extracted from Graham’s de- 
scriptive sketches of Vermont. The spirit mun- 
ifested is such as no liberal mind can condemn, 
though the act itself might have went too fer— 
still tt is believed to be a true story, and will 
Sernmish amusement for most persons who have 
nol seen tt before. —Niles’ Register. 


“The farmer in question was a plain pious 
man, regular in the discNarge of his duty both 
to God and man; but, unluckily, he happened 


\to live near one with ian he was not inclined 


to cultivate either civil or friendly terms. This 
troublesome personage was no other than a 
monstrous overgrown he bear that descended 
from the mountains, trod down and destroyed 
the cornfields, and carried off whatever he laid 
his pawsupon. ‘The plundered sufferer watch- 
ed him in vain, the ferocious and cunning ani- 
mal ever finding methods to elude his utmost 
vigilance; and at last it had learned its cue so 
thoroughly, as only to commit its depredations 
on the Lord’s day, when it knew, from experi- 
ence, the coast was clear. Wearied out with 
these oft repeated trespasses, the good man re~ 
solved, on the next Sunday, tu stay in the field, 
where, with his gun, he concealed. himself — 
The bear came according to custom, he fired 


sternation. 
soon as the pastor, deacon and elders became 
acquainted with it, they called a special meet- 
ing of the church, and cited the offending broth- 
er before them, to shew cause, if any he had, 
why he should not be excommunicated out of 
Christ’s, church, for his daring impiety. In 
vain did he urge from the scriptures themselves 
that it was lawful to do good on the Sabbath 
day, he pleaded before judges determined to 
condemn him; and the righteous parson, elders 
and church, viva voce, agreed to drive him out 
from among them as polluted and accurst. Ac- 
cordingly he was enjoined, as is customary on 
such occasions, on the next Sabbath to attend 
his excommunication in the church. He did 
attend, but not entirely satisfied with the jus- 
tice of the sentence, and too much of a soldier 
to be scandalized in so public a manner for an 
action which he conceived to be his duty, he 
resolved to have recourse to stratagem; he 
therefore went to the appointment with his gun, 
loaded with a brace of balls, his sword and cart- 
ridge box by his side, and his knapsack on his 
back, with six days provision in it. 
“Service was about half over when he en- 
tered the sanctuary. He marched leisurely 
into a corner and took his position. As soon 
as the benediction was ended the holy parson 
began his excommunication, but scarce had he 
pronounced the words ‘ offending brother,’ 
when the honest veteran cocked and levelled 
his weapon of destruction, at the same time 
crying with a loud voice, ‘ proceed if you dare, 
—proceed and you are a dead man!’ At this 
unexpected attack, the clergyman shrunk be- 
hind his desk, and his opponent with great de- 
liberation recovered his arms. Some mo- 
ments elapsed before the parson had courage 
to peep from his ecclesiastical battery; when 
finding the old hero had come to rest, he trem- 
blingly reached the order to the eldest deacon, 
desiring him to read it. The deacon with 
stammering accents and eyes staring with af- 
fright, began as he was commanded; but no 
sooner had he done so, than the devoted victim 
again levelled his piece, and more» vehemently 
than before, exclaimed, ‘ desist and march—I 
will not live in shame—desist and march I say, 
or you are dead men!’ Little need had he to 
repeat his threats—the man of God leaped from 
his desk and escaped; the deacons, elders and 
congregation followed in equal trepidation—the 
greatest confusion prevailed, the women with 
shrieks and cries, sought their homes; and the 
victor was left undisturbed master of the field 


and of the church too, the doors of which he} 


calmly locked, put the keys in his pocket, and 
sent them with his respects to the pastor. He 
then marched home with all the honors of war, 
lived thirteen years afterwards, and died a 
brother in full communion; declaring to the last, 
among his inmates, that he never tasted so great 
a dainty before.” 
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FIRE IN THE CITY, 


A large four story brick building in Ann- 
street, No. 135, owned by Robert G. Shaw, 
Esq and occupied by Scott & Clark, pump 
and block makers; Mr. Lamson, chair manu- 
facturer, N. Blake, sail-maker; J. Hudson, 
rigger; Isaac Hall, butcher; Thomas Edes, 
glazier, and Robinson & Scott, painters, was 


the principal sufferers, having lost about $2000 
each; but the other gentlemen sustained a con- 


siderable loss in stock and tools. The above 
building was erected in 1804, by Mr. Godfrey, 
the baker, and has twice before, we believe, 
with the exception of the walls, been destroyed 
in a similar manner.—Bost. Gaz. 


ee, 


SELECTED, 


CONTENTMENT. 


Let others weep o’er days gone by 
And childhood’s careless glee, 
Nought on the page of memory 
Is half so sweet to me, 
As the one bright and blissful ray 
That gilds the heaven of to-day. 


Dearest, to me the light of life 
Thy smiles—thy gentle words— 
Can soothe my wayward bosom’s strife 
Like the early song of birds; 
Blessed with thy love, I cannot turn, 
To bend and weep o’er memory’s urn, 


Though sometimes when I muse alone 
O’er young hopes born to die, 
Voices 1 hear of dreamlike tone, 
And dim shades piss me by, 
Telling of days departed—fled, 
Of all the loved, the lost, the dead! 


Yet, when again I meet thy smile 
Beaming for me alone, 

And think on all thy love the while, 
How soon those clouds are gone! 

They fade before thy cheering eye, 

As mists beneath a morning sky. 


Though tears I sometimes seek to hide 
Beneath a drooping lid, 

And thou my seeming grief wilt chide 
Thy soothing words amid—- 

Oh, think not sadness makes me weep 

But love, for words or smiles, too deep. 


No dim remembrance of the past— 
No fears of future ill, 

When thou art near, their shadows cast 
O’er thoughts so deep and still, 

That like a waveless summer sea 

They do but image heaven and thee. 


No dark distrust shall intervene, 
No thought unkindness move ; 
No cold suspicion cloud the scene 
To dim our heaven of loye— 
The charm around our being cast 
Shall live and deepen to the last. 


And when the lamp of life shall wane, 
Oh may I bear above 

The ties that now my sprit chain 
To thine mine early love! 

Oh let the holy trust be ours 

To meet in heaven’s unfading bowers! 


and foreign, is given in each 
preenens and a small department is also reserv- 
ed for Mterary and miscellaneous articles. 

As itis the tntention of the edilor to spare no 
pains to render this paper interesting to its pat- 
rons, the friends of the cause which it advocates 
are looked to, with conlidence, for a liberal sup- 
port. Y 
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Norice.—Mr. Ballou would inform his friends 
that the has removed to west side of Bel!.nap- 
street, 3d door south from Myrtle-street. 
oo 

| A Post Office is established at East Cambridge, 
or Lechmere Point, so called. Eleazer Hooder 
Esq. is appointed Post-Master. 


MARRIED, 

In this city, Mr. Samuel Babcock to Miss Jufia 

Holmes. By Rev. Mr. Dean, Captain James R. Davis 

to Miss Mary Ann D. Whitney. Mr. Stephen: 8. 

Sharon to Miss Elza Morgan. Mr. Jona. Ward, of 
| Salem, to Mrs. Eliza Ward, of this city. 

In Roxbury, Mr. James E, Hewes, of Boston, to 
Miss Elizabeth Bradley, of the former place. 

In Newton, Feb. 6th, by Rey. R. Streeter, Mr. Geo. - 
Keith, of Walpole, to Miss Mary-Ann Perkins of 
Newton. 

By the same, March 20th, Mr. William French to 
| Miss Lydia Pond, all of Watertown, Mass. 

In Waltham, Russell Sturgis, Esq. of this city, to 
Miss Lucy Lyman Paine, grand daughter of Theodore 
Lyman, Esq. 


DIED, 
In this city, Mrs. Mary Morse, aged 57, 
On Monday, Mr Jolin G. Fellows, aged 51, 
Samuel B. Jenkins, aged 16 months. 
In Scituate, Mr. Edward H. Jenkins, aged 31 
Nancy Jenkins, aged 6 years. 
In Worcester, Mrs. Martha Lincoln, relict of the 


years. 
: 


HELEN. | late Hon. Levi Lincoln, aged 66. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 


The publication of tbis work commenced on 
the Fourth of July, 1821, und was issued, in 
mouthly numbers, during the period of four years. 
Since then, it has been published weekly. It is 


printed on a fine super-royal sheet, and folded in 


quarto form, so as to render it convenient for 
vinding. It cirealates in nearly every State and 
Territory of this Repablic, and somewhat abroad. 
But its principal supporters are the citizens of 
our southern and western slave-holding States. 


It has ever been the object of the editor to] 


make the work an active instrument io exposing 
the evils and dangers of the slave-holding system 
in America, and in devising means for its annihi- 
lation. ‘To this subject it has ever been, and 
will continue to be, principally devoted. A con- 


destroyed by fire early on Saturday morning |densed statement of the most important current 


OBITUARY NOTICES, 

In Weathersfield, Vt. Feb. 6, Mr. Tuomas 
Kipper, aged 77. This aged brother, and 
late fellow traveller was, according to the com- 
mon use of the phrase, @ good man. He had 
long been a believer in the doctrine of God’s 
Universal grace, embracing, as_ its object, the 
salvation of all men. This doctrine, which he 
found was good to live by, proved, to him 
equally good, at the approach of death. We 
deem it proper to put this on record, that the 
language of the dead may speak to the living; 
and that future generations may profit by the 
testimony of those that have gone before them. 

Curist. Reros. 
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Just Published and for Sale, a SERMON, delivered 
in the 2d Universalist Meeting-House, on Fast Day 
Morning, April 3d, by Rev. H. Ballou, pastor.—Text, 
Jer. v. 30, 31. Price—16 for $1—01 cenis single, 

Also, Just Received, *‘Ballou on the Atonement,’’— 
A new edition—Price $1, a ' 


